lad             Letters to Somebody

ancestor during the battle of Flodden, accompanied us,
as did, I think, Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, and
the Hon. Charles Lawrence, whose guests we all were.
Wolseley   was   very   hospitable   and   very   open-
handed.   On one occasion when I dined with jiim at
the Ranger's House I remarked on the excellence of his
cigars.    I was driven to the station, and was distressed
when I got there at being handed a box of one hundred
by the footman.   The box bore written on it, "With
W.'s love."   It was quite dangerous to admire any-
thing in their house, for either he or^Lady Wolseley
would at once say, "Would you like to have it? f* or
"You shall have one like it."   After that I had better
add that I never carried away anything beyond the box
of cigars and a copy of the " Story of a Soldier's Life."
Another delightful day 1 had with  him was in the
museum in Dublin when I was his guest at the hos-
pital.    He was a true Irishman, and got very excited
over the Irish treasures as he pointed them out.

As has been stated by Gosse in his exquisite little
.sketch, Wolseley was a voracious reader, but he bolted
his reading just as Napoleon bolted his food. If
Napoleon had eaten slowly he might have escaped a
premature death from cancer of the stomach. If
Wolseley had read slowly he might have become one of
the cultured men of his day.

The fact is, no man who has to fight his way up in
life unaided can spare the time to do anything slowly.
Perhaps that is why I have decayed so quickly.

Incidentally I may mention that I devilled for
Brackenbtiry, although it was not in any way part of
my duty to do so, when he and Wolseley (for* whom